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ISSUES FACING THE 
REPUBLICAN PARTY 


Mr. JAcosy: I am going to play the role of Mr. John Q. Public 
today—an independent voter in the election next November. I am 
going to ask you, Senator Ball, and you, Governor Hickenlooper, a 
number of questions, all for the purpose of getting you to explain 
why I, an independent voter, should support the Republican candi- 
dates next November 8 rather than the Democratic candidates. 
Senator Ball, can you say a word about why the American voter 
should support the Republican party? 


SENATOR BALL: The Republican party will offer a positive, con- 
structive program and fresh leadership and efficient administration 
to the American people. 


GOVERNOR HICKENLOOPER: One of the things that the Republi- 
can party offers, as you say, Ball, is fresh leadership, but also it 
offers sound domestic leadership that will end this war at a much 
earlier date than under present policies. Secondly, it will establish 
long-range policies based on the return of incentive and enterprise 
theories in the American economy. 


Mr. Jacosy: Janeway, you, like myself, are an independent and 
an expert political observer, what do you look for from the Repub- 
lican party? 

Mr. JANEWAY: I am trying to think of what all the people 
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around the country have in mind as they look at this convention 
and wonder whether they are going to be given a chance safely to 
make a change this year. Many people want to make a change. 
However, as I look at this convention, my feeling is that the issue 
is becoming: Is the Republican party, as Senator Ball has just said, 
going to be a positive vehicle for progress, or is it going instead to 
become the party of permanent opposition? 


SENATOR BALL: I think the platform, as much as we know of it 
already, is clearly emphasizing constructive, positive policies. 


GOVERNOR HICKENLOOPER: That is true. From what I have 
observed of the various platforms, they are pointing toward con- 
struction rather than just carping criticism. 


Mr. JANEWAY: I agree with both the Senator and the Governor, 
and I am sure that one reason why the Resolutions Committee is 
being constructive is that both of you two gentlemen are participat- 
ing in it. However, it is a truism of American politics that issues in 
campaigns are mainly determined by men. In our history this has 
been true from the time of Thomas Jefferson to the time of Franklin 
Roosevelt. In this campaign Tom Dewey, not the product of the 
Resolutions Committee, is going to be the issue. 


Mr. Jacosy: In my role as an independent voter, I am not par- 
ticularly interested in Tom Dewey as a person. I am interested, I 
think, in two great sets of problems. One is the problem of how the 
Republican party is going to face the issue of making and main- 
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taining world peace—the problem of international policy, if you 
will. The other great problem that independent voters, I think, are 
interested in is the problem of how we shall provide productive jobs 
in this country after the war. I suggest that we hinge our discussion 
around those two grand sets of problems. 

Looking at the first problem, Senator Ball, what about the view 
that is frequently expressed that foreign policy should be taken out 
of politics—that politics should end at the water line? 


SENATOR BALL: If by that you mean that, once this country has, 
through its regular democratic, constitutional processes, adopted a 
given foreign policy, then it should have the united support of all 
the people, I am with you roo per cent. There should be no carping 
once that is done. Also, there should be no playing-up to minority 
and nationality groups who might be aggrieved by some of the in- 
evitable compromises in making peace simply for the sake of getting 
votes. That kind of politics should be out. But there certainly should 
be, if we are still a democracy, a full and free discussion of the is- 
sues involved in our foreign policy. I hope that the American people 
will be presented with a clear choice between specific policies. 


GOVERNOR HICKENLOOPER: I agree that basic foreign policies 
are beyond or above politics and that they should be more basic 
than partisan politics. But it is reasonable to assume the position 
that party responsibility often is necessary in order to keep in the 
true path of basic foreign policy. I think that there is where partisan 
politics enters in. It is a discipline and a responsibility to follow up. 


Mr. Jacosy: Let us take basic issues, Governor. As I look around 
and witness our democratic foreign policy, I see no evidence that 
this country has obtained commitments from any of our Allies to 
support the spread of democracy and freedom of trade and the other 
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things which the Atlantic Charter promised. Should the Republican 
party attempt to obtain any such commitments?’ 


Mr. JANEwAy: You are going too fast, Jacoby. I would like to 
bust in on that question before we get an answer to it and make this 
point. I do not see how foreign policies can be in this campaign when 
what we, the people, are going to have to choose between will be 
two silent candidates. What are the issues? Who will talk about 
them? The President need not; Mr. Dewey apparently will not. 


Mr. Jacosy: It is a long time until November 8, and I suspect 
that a great deal of talk will be heard between now and then. 


GOVERNOR HICKENLOOPER: I agree with that. 


1 The Atlantic Charter says in part: ““The President of the United States of 
America and the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, representing His Majesty’s 
Government, in the United Kingdom, being met together, deem it right to make 
known certain common principles in the national policies of their respective 
countries on which they base their hopes for a better future for the world. 

“First, their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other; 

“Second, they desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; . 

“Third, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live; and they wish to see sovereign rights and self-govern- 
ment restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them; 

“Fourth, they will endeavor, with due respect for their existing obligations, 
to further the enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor or vanquished, of 
access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world which 
are needed for their economic prosperity; 

“Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all na- 
tions in the economic field with the object of securing, for all, improved labor 
standards, economic adjustment and social security; 

“Sixth, after the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, they hope to see estab- 
lished a peace which will afford to all nations the means of dwelling in safety 
within their own boundaries, and which will afford assurance that all the men 
in all the lands may live out their lives in freedom from fear and want; 

“Seventh, such a peace should enable all men to traverse the high seas and 
oceans without hindrance. .... y 


SENATOR BALL: I am supporting a candidate who has made his 
position very clear, and several other candidates have also done 
that; but I gather that we are here to talk about issues. 


MR. JANEWAY: Yes, except that, as apparently a minority voice, 
I must continue to insist that the American people will in their turn 


insist upon judging issues in terms of men. 


GOVERNOR HICKENLOOPER: Don’t you get back, then, Janeway, 
to party responsibility for keeping the channels of basic foreign poli- 
cy clear as a matter of discipline? 


Mr. JANEWAY: Precisely. Just picking up now what Governor 
Hickenlooper has said, who will represent any view in this campaign 
different from that on foreign policy which the President symbolizes? 


SENATOR BALL: Harold Stassen does. 
Mr. JANEWAY: If nominated, yes; I would agree with you. 


GOVERNOR HICKENLOOPER: Let me say that I am still in a quan- 
dary and in much doubt as to what view on foreign policy the Ad- 


ministration has. 
Mr. Jacosy: As an independent voter I share that feeling. 


Mr. JANEwAy: As an independent reporter I agree that if Stas- 
sen were nominated, you would have at least one precise and per- 
fectly clearly defined view. If, however, Hickenlooper is right, the 
President’s foreign policy being many things to many different 
people, and if the Republican party nominates a silent candidate, 
then how will we know in what respect that candidate differs from 
the President’s confused and complicated foreign policy? 


GOVERNOR HICKENLOOPER: But the fact of silence up to this mo- 
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ment does not necessarily mean that there will be silence from the 
time of nomination on, if the nomination eventually goes that way. 


Mr. Jacosy: That is a good observation. 


Mr. JANEWwAY: That is true, but, by the same token, Governor, 
what you are admitting is that the American people today are 
watching this convention as anxiously as they are watching the 
headlines from the war fronts. They are suspicious and waiting to 
be shown. They are developing a great deal of sales resistance to the 


product of this convention. 


SENATOR BALL: Don’t forget this fact, Janeway, when you criti- 
cize parties for taking rather general positions. If we are going to 
have a positive foreign policy in America, it has to get by a two- 
thirds treaty-ratification vote in the Senate, and no one party is 
going to get that alone.? 


Mr. Janeway: I do not criticize parties for taking general posi- 
tions. I simply add that what makes those general positions con- 
crete and dramatic are the men carrying the flags for them. 


SENATOR BALL: I agree with that, but it is essential that we 
widen, as much as possible, the general area of agreement on foreign 
policy of both parties so that we are reasonably sure of getting that 


2 Article II, sec. 2, of the Constitution of the United States says: “He [the 
President] shall have power by and with the advice and consent of the Senate to 
make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur..... ” See 
Edward S. Corwin, Nathaniel Peffer, and Quincy Wright, The Senate and For- 
eign Policy, a University of Chicago RounpD TABLE transcript, No. 263, broad- 
cast April 4, 1943, and Walter Johnson, Jerome Kerwin, and Hans Morgenthau, 
Dilemmas of U.S. Foreign Policy, a University of Chicago RouND TABLE tran- 
script, No. 312, broadcast March 12, 1944, for further discussion of the role of 
the Senate in the making of foreign policy. 
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two-thirds majority in the Senate, because no one party is going to 
get it. 


GOVERNOR HICKENLOOPER: May I toss in this comment for 
what it is worth and without intending to argue the thing? Is it pos- 
sible that the willingness of the people to accept a silent candidate— 
at least up to this point—indicates that they may not be so vitally 
interested in platform foreign policy as perhaps we might have 
thought? 


Mr. JANEwAy: I would say that they are not very much inter- 
ested, Governor. 


GOVERNOR HICKENLOOPER: You are not answering the question. 


Mr. JANEWAyY: The only answer I can try to grope for is one 
based on observation and on what I hear. I hear that people do not 
seem to be concerned with a war of words. They want to know, first, 
what is in the national interest, and, secondly, they want to know 
what will be the best and quickest way to stop another war. 


Mr. Jacosy: Let us get down to some of these specific questions 
of national interest. What, for example, should be the policy of the 
Republican party in respect to dealing with these enormous war- 
spawned synthetic rubber plants that we have built to supply needs 
for products formerly imported? 


SENATOR BALL: That is going to depend entirely upon the 
strength of the security organization you set up in the world after 
this war. If it is a strong organization offering real hope, then we 


3 See Albert G. Hart, Maynard Krueger, and the Roving Reporter, The Chal- 
lenge of Government-owned War Plants, a University of Chicago RouND TABLE 
transcript, No. 288, broadcast September 26, 1943. 
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will be able to abandon all the plants except one or two for emer- 


gencies. 


Mr. Jacosy: We could use them, if they could produce the rub- 
ber cheaper. 


SENATOR BALL: Oh, yes, surely, if it is economically sound. But, 
if we have to subsidize them, it is a different story. 


GOVERNOR HICKENLOOPER: Let me say that one of the chief 
executives of one of the largest rubber plants in this country told 
me, not over six weeks ago, that without doubt their experience 
showed that they could produce rubber-type synthetics in this 
country as cheaply on the average as we had been purchasing raw 
rubber over the last ten or fifteen years in this country if they were 
permitted to operate without undue and destroying complications. 


Mr. Jacosy: At least the existence of the plant may get us out 
from under the mercy of the foreign rubber cartel. 


GOVERNOR HICKENLOOPER: I do not know anything about the 
facts there. I am merely reciting what was told to me. 


SENATOR BALL: Once the price is broken, the price of crude rub- 
ber will go down—as I understand it, up to date—below any figure 
at which you can produce the synthetic. 


Mr. JANEWAY: The question of the future of the cartels in turn 
raises a basic question about what our foreign policy is to be. Are we 
to make the world safe for cartels? If so, I am afraid that we will 
find that the upshot of this war will be a race to see how quickly 
each of the powers will start rearming for the next war. If that 
should be the price we pay for the failure of our foreign policy, then 
we must continue to keep these synthetic rubber plants going, 
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whether or not they are sound economically. They are as vital to 
America as her fleet and her air force. 


Mr, Jacosy: You are right, Janeway. 


GOVERNOR HICKENLOOPER: I agree with a lot of that philos- 
ophy. 
Mr. JANEWAY: We must play a waiting game and see whether our 


foreign policy can work effectively to provide insurance against a 


new armament race and a new prewar crisis. 


SENATOR BALL: I disagree about playing the waiting game. Amer- 
ica’s strength is in the freest possible competition in the world, 
and we should be fighting for that kind of a world setup. 


Mr. JANEWAY: Let me take up that point of Ball’s, which I 
agree with. When I say that we must play a waiting game, I mean 
that we must play a waiting game with regard to the disposition we 
make of standby strategic domestic resources. 


SENATOR BALL: All right, we do not burn our bridges behind us 
until we get across them. 


Mr. JANEWAY: With regard to foreign policy, of course, we 
should not play a waiting game. 


Mr. Jacosy: I would like to raise another question. Senator Ball, 
you, I believe, have publicly supported a very forward-looking 
scheme for international collaboration of the United States in some 
form of organization for peace. How would you feel about the Unit- 
ed States’ tariff policy after the war? Surely, if we are to live ina 
world that is closely integrated, we must trade with our neighbors. 
Do you think that the Republicans should abandon their time- 
honored high-tariff policy and strike out positively for a lower one? 
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SENATOR BALL: When you read the platform, you will find that 
they have already abandoned it—that the Republican position will 
be in favor of moving toward freer world trade and commerce. I 
do not think that we are going to get free trade immediately. The 
world is not set for it. We certainly are not organized for it; we have 
no program for it. But we do want to continue to move in that direc- 
tion just as rapidly as we can get the world to move with us. I do 
not think that we can go alone. 


Mr. Jacosy: But, as Janeway points out, it is one thing for us to 
sit back and say we will wait for the other fellow to make the first 
move and another thing for the United States to take the lead ina 
new policy adapted to a free, democratic world. Is the Republican 
party prepared to take the lead here and not to be a mere passive 
agent? 


SENATOR BALL: We are prepared to take the lead in getting the 
world to agree to go along but not arbitrarily to cut our own tariffs 
until we have the agreement that they will go along. That is a very 
hopeful sign. 


GOVERNOR HICKENLOOPER: I agree very substantially with at 
least the major part of what Senator Ball has said. It is not a ques- 
tion of our giving up our jackknife in trade without getting some- 
thing back for it. The only way that we can do that with reasonable 
safety for our economy is to get mutual agreements and mutual per- 
formances. 


MR. JANEwAy: As a constructive suggestion to you policy-mak- 
ers and platform-writers, what about this thought? Isn’t there a 
concrete way in which we can-start the wheels of world trade going 
again by offering to take from various countries which have stra- 
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tegic materials—such as manganese, chrome, tin, and others, for ex- 
ample, of which the United States will be in need after the war— 
those materials and using them for stockpile purposes? We will give 
those countries, if we do that, a great deal of purchasing power for 
our manufacturing. 


GOVERNOR HICKENLOOPER: Excuse me, but I think that if we 
have learned any lessons from this war, we have learned that stock- 
piles will be an essential part of our economy. 


Mr. JANEWAyY: Won’t stockpiles be a basic part of foreign policy 
as well as of foreign economic policy? 


GOVERNOR HICKENLOOPER: Look at the stockpiles that we have 
built up in the storage sheds now in this country. We have tremen- 
dous stockpiles in this country now as war preparation. That is the 
thing that worries me as to the immediate days after the war. 


Mr. JANEway: There are two different kinds of stockpiles. 


SENATOR Baty: I do not think, Janeway, that the volume of 
those stockpiles would make much of a dent in world trade. 


Mr. JANEWAY: I agree that it would not make a quantitative 
dent, but it would serve notice on the world that, first, the United 
States meant to trade and wanted to trade, and, secondly, as Gov- 
ernor Hickenlooper pointed out, that the United States does not 
mean again to be caught short. 


Mr. Jacosy: Yes, but the best test of United States’ willingness 
to live with its neighbors freely, it seems to me, is a willingness to 
trade with them. I should like to see the United States, before it 
enters into any ambitious international political commitment, pro- 
ceed to abandon its policy of economic isolation. 
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GOVERNOR HICKENLOOPER: Haven’t we indulged too much in 
the past in a policy of quick, rough-and-ready trading without ex- 
ploring the field of long-range trading with other countries? In other 
words, haven’t we prejudiced our international] situation in the past 
by what we might call “dollar diplomacy” or temporary trade ad- 


vantage? 


Mr. JANEWAY: We rearmed Japan and helped to rearm Ger- 
many by having a foreign economic policy which was not a policy 
at all. 


Mr. Jacosy: I am not sure that our traditional high-tariff policy 
was not partly responsible for the growth of tariffs and autarchy in 
Europe and, therefore, partly responsible for the present war. 


Mr. JANEWAY: Japan was our third best trade customer, as I 
remember, and certainly our best customer for southern crops. 


GOVERNOR HICKENLOOPER: But have we followed to any extent 
the long-range policy that Britain evidently put into effect many 
years ago of long-range permanent investments in countries from 
which she expects to get commodities and with which she expects 
to trade? 


Mr. Jacosy: No, we have not, Governor. 


GOVERNOR HICKENLOOPER: Isn’t that a reasonable element of 
long-range peacetime activity—the interchange of goods and sta- 
bility of commerce? 


Mr. Jacosy: I agree that it is, and it also seems to me if we are 
to develop a very large volume of foreign investments that it will 
be followed by a flow of exports out of this country in order to induce 
foreign countries to enter into that long-range arrangement with us. 
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We must express our willingness, through lower trade tariffs, to take 


their goods as well. 


GOVERNOR HICKENLOOPER: Such long-range policies contribute 
to mutual confidence between countries, don’t you think? 


Mr. JANEwAY: I am afraid that this conversation is getting a 
little bit academic. Wouldn’t you agree that, during the few years 
after this war in which we have a crucial opportunity to salvage a 
satisfactory and workable peace, this problem is going to stand be- 
tween three or four principal powers, in none of which will trade be 
allowed to lead the flag? That is to say, if America can work out a 
political deal that will work with Russia and with the British Em- 
pire and with China, won’t one of the cardinal points of such a deal 
be a round robin of international capital investment? Conversely, 
isn’t it equally true that, in the absence of such a basic friendly 
working arrangement with Russia (Russia being, first, our most im- 
pressive potential customer, and, secondly, our most solvent one) 
there will be no trade with Russia if we cannot work out the kind of 
political arrangement that Senator Ball has been talking about 
these many months? 


SENATOR BALL: Janeway, I would agree with you that the politi- 
cal security arrangement should come first, because it makes the 
achievement of economic stability much easier. 


Mr, JANEWAY: The two go together. 


SENATOR BALL: But I would disagree profoundly with your em- 
' phasis on just the Big Four—Britain, Russia, China, and the United 
States. While they are primarily responsible, I do not see any peace 
in a world dominated by the Big Four any more than in one domi- 
nated by the Axis. 
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Mr. JANEway: I did not say that we would get peace out of such 
an arrangement. What I said was that we would get no exports in 
the volume that we need to maintain American employment unless 
we work out a political arrangement with Russia. 


GOVERNOR HICKENLOOPER: Then what good does it do if we do 
not establish a long-range peace? 


Mr. Jacosy: Gentlemen, I am going rudely to interrupt at this 
point to suggest that we get on to the second big set of problems 
that face the Republican party. Those are the problems of providing 
an abundance of employment and maintaining an abundance of em- 
ployment in this country after the war. Senator Ball, what will be, 
or what should be, the Republican platform in dealing with this 


issue? 


SENATOR Bai: The American people are determined to have 
full employment. They are going to get it in one of two ways, either 
through our free economy with private enterprise and private initia- 
tive, or else through the government’s providing the employment 
either by a huge public works or by government operation of in- 
dustry. 

I do not think that a free economy—private enterprise—stands 
any chance of meeting that challenge under present policies. We 
have to change the attitude of the present Administration, which 
maintains that there is something horrible about business profits 
and that a businessman is wrong until he proves himself innocent. 


At this point the RounD TABLE discussion was interrupted by a 
news broadcast from New York announcing the Allied capture of 
Cherbourg. 


Mr. JAcosy: Continuing this discussion, gentlemen, of the issues 
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facing the Republican party, I am very glad to hear Senator Ball 
come out as plainly as he does for a revival of confidence and faith 
in an enterprise system. We must be specific here if we are going to 
avoid platitudes. What would you do, Senator, for instance, with 


the tax system? 


SENATOR BALL: There are two main policies, in addition to 
changing administrative attitude, which it is tremendously impor- 
tant to have changed. One is tax policy. We must get rid of the 95 
per cent excess-profits tax right after the war, because that is stran- 


gling all new and small enterprises. 


Mr. JAcosy: Would you get rid of all taxes on business corpora- 


tions? 


SENATOR BALL: Oh, no; not by any means. We cannot operate 
without some taxes on business. But I would get rid of the double 
taxation of corporate dividends—once in the corporation tax and 
again after they are paid out. 


Mr. JANEWAY: Senator, you would fix it, wouldn’t you, for a 
fellow to be able to get a capital gain and, therefore, a lower tax if 
he made less than whatever the figure is—about $18,000 a year. 
You would take the class system out of the capital-gains setup, 
wouldn’t you? 


SENATOR BALL: I am not familiar with that. 


GOVERNOR HICKENLOOPER: Manifestly, you have to be able to 
earn and keep a certain increment in order to venture. Venture is 
the only thing that ever makes progress. 


Mr. JANEwAY: Isn’t one of the most dangerous and sinister facts 
16 


about the present tax situation the fact that a little fellow making 
less than $18,000 a year cannot get a capital gain? 


GOVERNOR HIcKENLOOPER: He cannot get a capital gain that he 
can put into new future venture and enterprise. 


Mr. JANEWAY: That is the point. The American system has al- 
ways come out of the little fellow. 


SENATOR BALL: Small business today is not left any profits to 
plow back into the business, and that is the way small businesses 


have grown into big businesses in America. 


Mr. Jacosy: I agree, Janeway, with your criticism of the capital- 
gains provision. I think that it is wrong, mind you, but not in the 
way that you suggest. It is wrong because you cannot offset com- 
pletely the capital gains that you realize with capital losses if they 
happen to occur. That is one thing that is wrong. 


Mr. JANEWAY: That is another thing that is wrong with them. 
You agree that there ought not to be an arbitrary class line which 
penalizes smaller fellows from getting a capital gain. 

Jacoby, may I put these two Republican policy-makers on the 
spot about something pertaining to taxes? 


Mr. Jacosy: As long as our listeners and I, as an independent 


voter, are interested. 


Mr. JANEway: As an independent reporter, I would like to know 
from these two Republican policy-makers about taxes. Do you 
think that it is right that corporations should get automatic refunds 
aiter the war on their taxes, regardless of the state of business activ- 
ity? Don’t you think that our tax setup after the war ought to be 
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one in which corporations will pay taxes according as they put 
money back to work at the kind of investment that makes jobs? 


SENATOR BALL: Are you talking about the refund of ro per cent 
of the excess-profits tax? 


Mr. JANEWAY: Yes. 


SENATOR BALL: That is a contract. I do not think that that is 
tied to anything. If you are talking about an incentive system of 
taxation which would give industry an incentive to expand and pro- 
vide new employment, I would be all for that, although there is a 
limit to how far it can go. 


Mr. Jacosy: I would like to ask Governor Hickenlooper what 
he thinks ought to be the Republican agricultural policy, since he 
is helping to draft that plank in the platform. 


GOVERNOR HICKENLOOPER: In the few seconds that remain, I 
will say that we must adopt a policy of plentiful production, because 
it is agricultural production that produces new wealth and new ma- 
terials upon which other industry and business operate. We must re- 
move the restrictions and establish independence of operation of the 
farm. We must maintain a high level of farm income for that great 
segment of people who depend upon farming for their support, or for 
about 40-50 per cent of it (even though they do not all live on the 
farm but do directly derive their income from the farm). I think 
that will go as far as any program. 


Mr. Jacopy: Gentlemen, we have tried to cover a lot of ground 
here in a short time. We have agreed on this much—that the two 
big problems facing the Republican party, beyond the paramount 
job of winning the war, are, first, how to make and maintain world 
peace and, secondly, how to provide and maintain abundant job 
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opportunities at home. American voters are likely to judge the 
candidates of each party by the intelligence and vigor with which 
they deal with these two great issues. We have discussed each of 
these problems rather briefly, and our discussion has shown that 
there are important differences of opinion regarding the policies 
that will solve these problems. The task of the Republican party, 
as indeed of every other political party in a democracy, is to pre- 
sent a definite set of policies to the nation so that the voters will 
have an opportunity to choose between real alternatives. The Re- 
publican party cannot be successful until it forges a clear and un- 


mistakable party platform. 


The Rounp TABLE, oldest educational program continuously on the arr, is broad- 
cast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 
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More on This Topic 


Batt, Josepu H., “Are We Losing the Peace?” Collier’s, April 22, 
1944. Says that power politics and imperialism are not waiting for 
the shooting to stop and that America must begin work now to win the 
peace. 


, “Your Move, Mister President,” Saturday Evening Post, 
February 19, 1944. Argues that, in order to assure American par- 
ticipation in an international collective security system, the President 
must let Congress and the American people know what 1s going on and 
allow them to participate now as the patterns and plans are being set. 


BRICKER, JOHN W., “Federal and State Fiscal Policies,” Vital 
Speeches, June 15, 1944. Says that the strength of representative gov- 
ernment and freedom lie chiefly at the local and state level of power. 


——, “Sound Fiscal Policy,” Vital Speeches, March 1, 1944. Sug- 
gests a fiscal program for the Republican party to advocate. 


Dewey, Tuomas E., “Foreign Policy Must Be Handled Constitu- 
tionally,” Vital Speeches, May 15, 1944. Discusses the problems 
and major objectives of American foreign policy. 


Hock1nc, WILLIAM Ernest, “America’s World Purpose,” Life, 
April 17, 1944. Declares that, in seeking a foreign policy, America 
is being dangerously misled by discord among “the prophets” and 
that confidence in America’s special character and mission must be 
recovered to find a positive policy. 


Hutt, Corvett, “Our Foreign Policy,” Vital Speeches, April 15, 
1944. Outlines the present United States foreign policy. 


Hutcuison, Kettu, “Mr. Willkie’s Challenge,” Nation, June 2a, 
1944. Discusses Mr. Willkie’s proposals for “rejuvenating” the Re- 
publican party and the implications behind these. 


JANEWwAY, Ettot, “The Republican Race,” Fortune, June, 1944. 
Discusses the present political scene and says that the American pub- 
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lic wants to know if the Republican party has the answers to its ques- 
tions. 


Jones, J. M., “A Modern Foreign Policy,” Fortune, August, 1943. 
Says that the first essential is responsibility to the source of power, 
which in the United States is the American people. 


Key, V. O., Politics, Parties, and Pressure Groups. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1942. 


KEYERLEBER, Kart, “G.O.P.—New Blood and Old Horizons,” 
Current History, November, 1943. Argues that the fact that certain 
young Republicans are building a new party attitude on foreign poli- 
cy gives hope that this war will not be followed by a bitter political 
quarrel over participation in world collective security. 


“Laying Groundwork for Peace,” United States News, April 28, 
1944. A discussion of the Administration’s efforts to fit United 
States aims into international peace and of the relation of Repub- 
licans to the making of such plans. 


ODEGARD, PETER H., and HEtMs, E. ALLEN, American Politics. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1938. A study of the history and workings of 
farty politics. 


Tart, Ropert A., “A 1944 Program for the Republicans,” Saturday 
Evening Post, December 11, 1943. Maintains that there is no great 
difference in the internatiqnal policies of the two major political 
parties and says that, therefore, the real issues are domestic. 


“‘War’s Impact on Election: Handicaps Facing Politicians,” United 
States News, June 16, 1944. Argues that the voters are concerned over 
vital issues of the war and peace and are disregarding petty criti- 
cisms. 

WILLKIE, WENDELL, ‘“The Functions of a Political Party,” Vital 
Speeches, April 1, 1944. Outlines the functions of the Republican 
party at the present time and argues that a stand must be taken on 
basic issues. 


, “Our Task,” Vital Speeches, November 1, 1943. Gives his 
views on the problems facing the Republican party. 
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PERMISSION OF ROCKWELL KENT 
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What Do You Think? 


. What do you consider the major issues which the Republican 
party must decide at its convention and in conducting its cam- 
paign? Do you agree with Janeway that the issues of a campaign 
are really determined by the men running for office rather than 
by platforms? In your opinion, what policies do the Republican 
and Democratic parties stand for? 


. Would you favor the adoption of identical statements on foreign 
policy in the platforms of the two major political parties? If you 
favor such action, how would you phrase the foreign-policy 
plank? What are the dangers of such action? Do you believe that 
the voters should be given a choice of alternatives as to policy? 


. Discuss the relation between the two-thirds-vote rule in the Sen- 
ate for treaty ratification and the making of foreign policy. Do 
you agree with Senator Ball that this rule makes it important 
that the two parties agree on general principles in order to insure 
Senate support of action in the future? 


. Do you think that the Republican party is going to become “a 
positive vehicle for progress” or is it going to become ‘‘a per- 
manent opposition party”? What historical factors have been 
important in conditioning the United States toward the two- 
party rather than the multi-party system? What do you think is 
the best type of party system? 


. What are the special difficulties in the oceurrence of the 1944 
presidential election in wartime? Is there a danger that this elec- 
tion will become one on war issues and that no decision on peace 
policy will be made? What would you suggest to prevent such a 
result? 


. In what way is the conduct of foreign relations a different thing 
from the politics of domestic issues? How does this affect the role 
of the political parties in the coming election? To what degree 
can foreign policy be controlled democratically? To what extent 
do you think that the coming election will be a mandate of the 
people on policy? 

. How important do you think domestic issues will be in the com- 
ing campaign? What are the most important domestic issues 
upon which the voter must decide? 
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The People Say.... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
Rounb TaBLeE audience on “Small Business after the War,” broadcast 


June 18, 1944. 


Not Afraid To Tell the Truth 


We liked yesterday’s program and 
wish to have a copy of it. Your pro- 
grams, in general, are ‘laying it right 
on the line” and are apparently not 
afraid to tell the truth. We’re all for 
them!—A listener from Oshkosh, Wis- 


consin. 
* 


Intelligent Thoughts 


The discussion regarding the pos- 
sibilities for small businessmen in the 
postwar era was of primary interest to 
the writer in view of my intentions and 
ambitions for the postwar period. I 
believe that there were intelligent 
thoughts suggested and that the pres- 
entation was excellent on this Sun- 
day’s program.—A listener from South 
Bend, Indiana. 


> 
What of the Other Side? 


If the purpose of your Rounp 
TABLE discussions is to present differ- 
ent sides to public questions, I am 
wondering why all three speakers on 
this morning’s program were on the 
same side—i.e., defenders of small busi- 
ness. 

There are, I am sure, many like 
myself who feel that the little busi- 


* 
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nessman is the greatest enemy to or- 
ganized labor and who would like to 
have had that side of the matter pre- 
sented, too.—A listener from Michigan 
City, Indiana. 


* 
One of the Three Million 


I am one of those three million 
servicemen who intend to go into 
business for themselves after the war. 
I should enjoy receiving a copy of 
today’s discussion.—A listener from 
Urbana, Illinois. 


* 


This Is an Age of Big Business 


I listened to your broadcast dis- 
cussion, and I do not at all agree with 
you on most points that you brought 
out on this subject. You simply do not 
know the brute facts, and I think that 
you are absolutely wrong in most of 
your statements. 

I am not a businessman in either 
the big or the little category but sim- 
ply a plain common laborer. But from 
personal experience which I have had 
working for both large and small em- 
ployers, I know that I would, at any 
time, prefer to work for a large con- 
cern for the simple reason that most of 


the worst sweat shops that I ever 
worked for were in small business con- 
cerns and the best jobs I ever had were 
when I worked for large concerns. 
Every wide-awake person knows that 
the worst exploiters of labor are the 
individual small businessmen—not 
because they are inherently bad, but 
because competition between the 
small businesses is on such a cutthroat 
basis that they are compelled, in order 
to survive, to take it out on their un- 
fortunate employees. 

As to your argument that it is es- 
sential to encourage small individual 
private enterprise so that a person 
with ability can rise to the top and 
become a big businessman, I wish to 
say that that time has long since passed’ 
in the United States. The era where a 
pushcart banana pedler can become 
the president of a million-dollar fruit 
company is gone This is an age 
of big business. If it will be regulated 
by the government for the benefit 
of all the people, then big business will 
be a blessing and will afford security 
and prosperity for all the people in 
America.—A listener from Chicago, 
Illinois. 


* 
Practical and Sensible 


Sunday’s discussion was the most 
practical and sensible discussion that 
I have yet heard. It went, I feel, right 
to the heart of a practical problem. 
The only item that I noticed unmen- 


tioned was the prosperity of the little 
businessman who has stayed in busi- 
ness during the war. It is a fact that 
many small businessmen, after others 
quit, netted a moderate fortune by 
staying on in business. What is to be- 
come of these?—A listener from Edge- 
mont, South Dakota. 


* 


Interested 


I was very much interested in the 
broadcast, because my husband is one 
of those men in the Army who wants 
to go into business for himself after 
peace comes. I am sure that he would 
appreciate the material which you are 
offering.—A listener from St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


* 


Very Enlightening 


I enjoyed your discussion very 
much, and it was very enlightening. 
Something certainly must be done to 
stop this stifling of small business by 
big business, for that is a form of dic- 
tatorship such as we are fighting on a 
larger scale abroad. Not only that, but 
after a fellow has submitted to the 
management of big business over a 
period of years, he loses that self- 
starting initiative that is so essentially 
a quality of good old Americanism. 
....—A listener from Los Angeles, 
California. 


aa 
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